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Cotton Comes to the San Joaquin 


Industry Has Passed Through Experimental Stages and Now Is Assum- 
ing Proportions of a Major Industry. 


| НЕ great plains of the San Joaquin 
Valley, famed as the world's big. 


gest and most productive fruit gar- 
den, are taking on patches of white to 
contrast with the green of orchard and 
vineyard. It is the white of cotton, lustiest 
infant of Northern and Central California 
agriculture. Cotton growing in this terri- 
tory is no longer an experiment, but a 
demonstrated success; and the acreage 
rapidly being turned over to it is so great 
that it is taking on the proportions of a 
major industry. 


COTTON COMES TO STAY 


Cotton growing has come to the San 
Joaquin Valley to stay. The experimental 
stage is over. This year’s cotton crop in 
the Valley will bring the growers a gross 
return of more than $10,000,000. It will 
distribute $3,600,000 in wages. It made 
a return of more than $3,500,000 last year 


when it represented the cultivation of 
37,200 acres of land, averaging almost a 
500-pound bale of fiber to the acre. It 
was the most profitable of the Valley's 
field crops and the success it has brought 
has meant more cotton planting. This 
planting has been done carefully, intelli- 
gently, under advice of experts. The 
growers have not rushed in blindly, but 
have sought to profit by the experiences of 
the pioneers and of the Imperial Valley 
planters. 


More than 90,000 acres of cotton have 
been planted this year in Stanislaus, 
Merced, Madera, Fresno, Tulare, Kern 
and Kings counties, with Kern, Fresno 
and Kings leading in the extent of plant- 
ings. This is according to a check made 
by the San Joaquin Light & Power Corpor- 
ation through its field men, and is in close 
accord with the estimate of the Govern- 


ON A VAST AREA OF COTTON IN TULARE LAKE REGION. 


Cotton. 


Above.—Planting ten 
rows at a time in the 
Tulare Lake section and, 
center, a cotton field at 
Tulare Lake. 
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Typical gin scene in San Joaquin Valley. 
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ment Agricultural station at Shafter, Kern 
County. More' than $1,250,000 has been 
invested in machinery for handling the 
cotton crop. Gins, compresses and oil 
mills have sprung up all over the valley. 


TEXTILE MILLS ARE NEXT 


The next step in development will be 
the coming of the textile mills. These 
will mean more payrolls, more population, 
more prosperity; and the great valley 
is looking with confidence to the day 
when its fabricated cotton fabrics will be 
as famous in the markets of the world as 
its raisins and its peaches, and an even 
bigger factor than they in its resources. 

Farmers of the San Joaquin were hard 
hit by the post-war period of business 
depression. They specialized in fruit 
growing, and fruit is a semi-luxury crop. 
They were forced to recognize the value 
of diversity of production, and in reaching 
out for diversity they sought a crop that 
was a necessity rather than a luxury. That 
was where cotton growing came in. It is 
a crop of profit, in little present danger of 
being overproduced and offering excellent 
possibilities to both grower and manufac- 
turer. 

In a strict sense, cotton is not a new 
crop in the San Joaquin Valley. More 
than sixty years ago, experiments demon- 
strated that it could be grown here with 
success. Only since the World War, how- 
ever, has it been grown in commercial 
quantities. Prior to 1914 the California 
grower could not compete with the grower 
of the South, with his cheap negro labor 
and natural rainfall conditions. Always, 
however, there were a few men 
who kept experimenting. They 
believed one day California might 
be able to compete. And they 
knew when that day came the 
world would take all the cotton 
California could produce. A 
quality product always has a mar- 
ket. 

It has been estimated by some 
economists that if we continue 
finding new uses for cotton the 
world demand for this commodity 
will, within the next 25 or 30 
years, amount to almost double 
the present demand, or forty mil- 
lion bales. 


DEMAND INSURES STABILITY 


It is this prospect of continued increase in 
demand that virtually assures stability to 
cotton growing in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Production here is averaging nearly a bale 
to the acre, while the average over the 
other cotton-producing states is but a third 
of a bale. In the South the per acre cost 
is still below that of the San Joaquin, but 
the greater production here gives a cheaper 
cost per pound. Authoritative statistics 
gathered by H. N. Carroll, cotton expert 
of the San Joaquin Light and Power 
Corporation, show that as against an 
average cost of production of twenty-two 
cents per pound in the South, Valley cotton 
costs but twelve to fifteen cents. 


SOUTH LOSES PRODUCTION 


Cotton growing as a real industry in 
California came with the rise of the com- 
modity’s price during the war. The year 
1914 had seen the greatest production of 
cotton in history, and the lowest price. 
America’s harvest was 16,000,000 bales. 
Then came a dropping off in production, 
the crop being but 11,000,000 bales in 
1915, and hovering between that figure 
and 13,000,000 until 1919, the year of 
peak price. The year of lowest production 
was 1921, when the crop was but 10,000,- 
000 bales. 

The cotton grower of the South had to 
get a higher price than ever before if he 
were to continue in the business with 
profit. His labor cost him more than ever 
before, either in increased wages or in 
increased cost of supplies. The ravages 
of the boll weevil and the depletion 


Cotton oil pressing. 
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of his soil's fertility through a hundred 
years of planting to one crop had 
materially cut down production. Hc 
was averaging only a third of a bale 
to the acre—his problem was low cot- 
ton production to the acre and higher 
cost to work that acre. His salvation 
as a farmer lay in practicing diversity; 
and he began to put some of his land 
into corn and alfafa and other field 
crops. It is said that one Georgia 
community, driven to diverse produc- 
tion in order to save it from complete 
ruin, has prospered so greatly that it 
has erected a monument to honor the 
boll weevil. 

Many thousands of acres were taken 
out of cotton production. And yet the 
world was crying for cotton and more cot- 
ton. England started experiments in the 
Soudan, but acreage there is limited, and 
her looms still depended largely upon 
American supply. 


LONG STAPLE EXPERIMENTS FAIL 


Meantime the manufacture of automo- 
bile tires had created a new demand. Tires, 
it was generally understood, required an 
exceptional grade of cotton. It had to be 
long staple cotton, and when one of the 
big tire companies bought several thousand 
acres of land in Arizona and planted it to 
the long staple Egyptian Pima variety, a 
veritable epidemic of Pima planting hit 
the West. 

San Joaquin growers planted Pima. 
This was six or seven years ago. The 
experiment was not a success. The theory 
that tires needed long staple cotton was 


Thirty-four gins are running this yeur in the 
San Joaquin Valley. 
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Bales are bound with steel bands. 


exploded, and there was a_ decidedly 
limited market for Pima. Furthermore, 
Pima in the Valley did not develop well. 
It apparently needed a longer period of 
hot weather than the valley could give, 
and the cool weather arrived with the bolls 
only partially open. 

Right at this time, too, the farmers did 
not have to think about cotton. They were 
getting such high prices for their fruit and 
raisins that they refused to be bothered 
over crops of any other sort. The majority 
of them even sold the family cow and the 
chickens and drove into town for milk and 
eggs in an up-to-the-minute closed car. 


ACALA VARIETY PROVES SUCCESS 


But the slump which came on three 
years ago brought cotton back to the 
Valley in 1923. The farmers lost their 
confidence in one-crop production. The 
cow, the hen and the flivver reappeared. 


. During this year about 10,000 acres of 


cotton were planted, chiefly in Kern and 
Kings counties, mostly in small patches as 
an element of diversity on farms devoted 
largely to fruit growing. 

Experiments were begun by the govern- 
ment at an agricultural station at Shafter, 
Kern County, under the supervision of 
W. B. Camp, a real cotton expert. Camp, 
it is asserted, has done more for the 
Valley's cotton industry than any other 
one man. Не advised the growers to plant 
Acala, a medium staple variety, which 
experiments had convinced him would do 
well under the existing soil and climatic 
conditions. Camp has been a real crusader 
for one-variety production, and has the 
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Heavy growth on new land. 


growers today standing as a solid phalanx 
behind this policy. Introduction of other 
varieties, which might produce well, means 
inevitable cross-pollination, and conse- 
quent deterioration in quality and serious 
ginning difficulties. Сатр has also 
preached the gospel of pure seed, and has 
not only kept the Acala strain pure at the 
government’s experiment station, but has 
each year produced seed of a finer quality. 
Growers are given expert advice as to 
planting, cultivating, irrigating and har- 
vesting their crops. 


ACALA REIGNS ALONE 


The result is that Acala reigns almost 
alone in the San Joaquin Valley. It is of 
fine texture and color, producing a staple 
which, properly handled from field to 
spindle, is certain to be in demand by 
spinners of the better class of cotton 
fabrics. As yet there seems little reason 
to worry about over-production. That is 
a term with which San Joaquin Valley 
farmers are thoroughly familiar. It 
frightens them, makes them cautious. 
Raisins, for example, have been over-pro- 
duced. But the San Joaquin Valley grows 
approximately 80 per cent of the world’s 
raisin crop. Any increased production of 
them anywhere necessarily has an affect 
which is felt at once by a semi-luxury crop. 
In all the world there are perhaps not more 
than 600,000 acres of raisins and currants. 
There are approximately 60,000,000 acres 
of cotton. Cotton production varies from 


5 
20,000,000 to 22,000,000 bales a year. 


Along this range of variation, a mere 
500,000 bales additional would scarcely be 


; noticed. But to the San Joaquin Valley 


it would mean perhaps 600,000 acres of 
additional land in profitable cultivation. 
"That is why a deal of intelligent effort is 
being devoted just now to the promotion 
of cotton planting throughout the valley. 


Growers here know they will always 
make a price of profit if such a price is 
made off cotton anywhere on earth if San 
Joaquin cotton can maintain its reputation - 
for quality. They know the theory of 
heat-units as a necessary factor in bringing 
cotton to satisfactory bloom, and they 
know the valley has the heat units. They 
know plenty of water is available for irriga- 
tion, for those adaptable lands not lying 
under gravity canals have plenty of water 
in their own depths, and wells pumped by 
electric motors provide an ample supply. 


IMMUNE FROM BOLL WEEVIL 


There might be one other source of 
worry, but so far it has not appeared. This 
is the boll weevil. In the opinion of 
United States Department of Agriculture 
experts, California plantations should be 
immune from this destructive pest, because 
of the hot, dry summers. The devasting 
weevil makes its appearance immediately 
following the summer rains in the South; 
it disappears during the dry spells. Sum- 
mer rains are virtually unknown in the 
valley of the San Joaquin, and the boll 
weevil, it is argued, could not survive the 
long dry spell. 

However, no unnecessary chances are 
being taken. California is removed a long 
distance from the weevil-infested districts 
of the South. Nevertheless, every precau- 
tion is exercised to guard against the pest's 
importation. 


Estimates of the cotton acreage in the 
valley this year vary considerably. Stanley 
Pratt of the San Joaquin Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, operating mills at Bakersfield іп 
Kern County and Chowchilla in Madera 
County, estimates the total acreage is 
about 105,000, with the crop at about 
85,000 bales. H. N. Carroll of the San 
joaquin Light and Power corporation 
gives the more conservative figures of 


91,000 acres and 78,000 bales. 


Caravan of Kern County cotton in transit from 
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COTTON BRINGS MUCH NEW BUSINESS. 


Cotton compress building and compress of San Joaquin warehouse and compress company at Bakersfield, 


Above. 
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Planting of cotton in California is 
usually done during the month of April, 
although some plantings are as early as 
March 15, or as late as May 15. Picking 
and ginning begin August 15 in the San 
Joaquin Valley and extend as late as 
February. The bulk of the harvesting 
and marketing of the California crop, 
however, is during October, November and 
December. Best available estimates оп 
costs of production range between 12 and 
15 cents per pound. Conservatively high 
estimates of the cost of cotton production 
in the San Joaquin Valley average about 
$60 per acre for growing and harvesting 
the crop, not including such general over- 
head as interest on capital invested in the 
land and equipment and taxes. Itemized 
cos& based on three-quarters of a bale of 
ginned cotton per acre are reported as 
follows: 

Preparing and Planting Land 


Irrigating - - - $ 2.00 
Plowing and Working Down 5.00 
Seed - - - - 2.00 
Seeding - - - - .55 
$ 9.55 
Growing the Crop 
Chopping and Hoeing - 7.00 
Cultivating = - - 6.00 
Irrigating - - - 5.00 
18.00 
Harvesting and Marketing 
Picking (@ 134c per lb. 
season average) - 19.70 
Hauling - - - 1.50 
Ginning (@ 30c per p - 3.37 
Bagging and Ties - - 1.75 
Insurance - - - 2.00 
28.32 
Total - - - - $57.87 


The figures on harvesting and market- 
ing are based on a yield of three-fourths of 
a bale to the acre (375 lbs.) which is less 
than the average yield so far maintained. 
Cost of production per pound, on that 
basis, would be 16 cents. For a yield of 
500 pounds, or one bale, to the acre it 
would be slightly over 12 cents per pound. 
It is estimated that a yield of three-fourths 
of a bale of lint cotton amounts to 1,200 
pounds of seed cotton, or 825 pounds of 
seed and 375 pounds of lint (32% lint and 
68% seed). Cottonseed, as a by-product, 
now sells at about $40 per ton and must 
not be overlooked in estimating returns or 
profits to cotton growers. 
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The extent to which cotton growing 
may be developed in the Valley of the 
San Joaquin is a matter of speculation. 
That the present year’s planting of 90,000 
acres will be almost doubled next year is 
freely predicted. This will depend, of 
course, upon the success of this year’s 
operations and the general prospects of 
the cotton market. A government cotton 
expert, making a survey a few months ago, 
expressed the opinion that a million acres 
of San Joaquin Valley land are suitable 
for cotton growing. Should the industry 
reach that extent, cotton growing would be 
easily the greatest of the Valley’s agricul- 
tural pursuits. To bring an additional 
million acres into cultivation means the 
necessity of more water for irrigation. 
This will be easily available when the 
Merced and Madera irrigation districts 
are completed. ‘Thousands of acres of 
cotton are now irrigated from deep wells 
operated by electric pumps. А tremendous 
supply of underground water is available 
for pumping all over the territory, 
growers generally preferring pump irriga- 
tion, water from the gravity canals bring- 
ing in troublesome grass and weeds. А 
million acres of Valley cotton is regarded 
as a dream that will come to fulfillment 
within ten years. 


EAST INDIANS WEAVE 
“WEBS OF WOVEN WIND” 


The use of cotton in India dates back to 
prehistoric times. From 1500 B. C. to 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
India was the center of the cotton industry, 
and the cloth, which was woven in a 
rather crude and primitive manner, has 
rarely been equaled for fineness and quality. 

The excellence of Indian muslins is the 
result of the skillfulness and patience of 
the workmen and not to superior fiber. 
Their yarn was spun upon a distaff and it 
is owing to the dexterous use of the finger 
and thumb in forming the thread and to 
the proper content of moisture that the 
fibers are more perfectly incorporated or 
twisted than they can be through the 
employment of any mechanical substitutes. 
The very fine East Indian muslins, poeti- 
cally described as “webs of woven wind," 
are produced in very small quantites and 
are curiosities even in the country of their 
production. 


“Good Middling or Better’ 


San Joaquin Valley Acala Cotton Gets High Rating From Official Cotton 
Classers and Buyers. 


OTTON classing or grading is 
among the oldest vocations of man, 
writings from the dim distant past 

mentioning cotton as one of the established 
industries of India. Ш is probable that 
the early classers of India were also the 
spinners who went into the field and 
selected fiber for their own special pur- 
poses. These first judges of cotton had no 
measuring instruments, 
microscopes, or chemical 
tests to apply in determining 
the value of the "karpasi" 
which they purchased. They 
depended wholly on exper- 
ience and judgment. And 
after five thousand years the 
bulk of the cotton of the 
world is judged in pretty 
much the same manner. The 
claser of today is a man 
who has gained his knowl- 
edge by years of experience 
and judgment. 

It would follow that a 
business having the ancient 
origin of cotton grading 
would be bound in tradi- 
tions and lore that give it 
distinction. One of the oddities of the 
business is found in the terms used in 
grading. Instead of numbers or letters to 
indicate the various grades, names are 
given. The best grade is "fair" while the 
lowest is "ordinary." 


GRADE NAMES 


The grade names that are in more or 
less general use throughout the United 
States for what is known as American 
cotton are: 


Above Middling Below Middling 


А. 


The official grades as prepared at present 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture include only nine of these, omit- 
ting fair and strict middling fair from 
grades above middling, and strict ordinary 
and ordinary from grades below middling. 
The grade names containing the word 
"strict" are known in the trade as half 
grades, the others as full grades. 


S. Deshon, State Cotton Classer at Fresno. 


Middling, as the name implies, is the 
middle or basic grade, and is the grade 
upon which market quotations are based. 
All grades above middling bring a higher 
price, and all below middling a lower 
price. Many more grade names are used 
by the trade in the large spot markets to 
describe the different classes of colored 
cottons. The grades of white cotton, how- 
ever, are the foundation of all these other 
classes. When the cotton is not white, its 
nature is indicated by adding the words 
"off color" or "fair color," "spotted," 


1. Fair 8. Strict low “tinged” or "stained," as the case may be, 
2. Strict. mid- middling to the grade given to the sample. In other 
А E Mr 9. 105 mid- ^ words, there тау be several classes to the 
"mu S 7. Middling 10. e good same grade of cotton, namely middling 
4. Strict good ordinary "off color,” middling “tinged,” or mid- 

middling | 11. Good ог- dling "stained." 
5. Good mid- dinary FACTORS IN GRADING 

dling 12. Strict or- Th hief f бү. ud jns h 
€ нЕ mid: dinary e chief factors in determining the 

dling 13. Ordinary commercial grade of cotton are: 
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1. Foreign matter, such as leaf, dirt 
and sand, motes, neps and cut fibers, 
stringy cotton, cut seeds, and unripe fibers. 

2. Color. 

“Motes” are immature seeds or ends of 
seeds that are pulled off in ginning. “Neps” 
and “cut fibers" are caused by feeding the 
gins too fast, the gin being in poor order, 
or by damp or unripe fiber. “Мерз$” look 
like small dots while cut fiber shows in 
bunches and V-shaped kinks. It is difficult 
to grade gin-cut cotton and therefore it is 
often penalized from 1 to 3 cents per 
pound. 

Efficient handling and up-to-date machin- 
ery eliminates much of the foreign matter 
and any additional cost 
is more than offset by 
the increased return. 


. OFF COLOR LOWERS 
PRICE 


Color is determined 
by weather and soil. 
Exposure to rain re- 
sults in a stained or 
tinged cotton while 
frost makes a yellow 
or buff-colored cotton, 
and weakens the fiber. 
Cotton picked while 
wet often mildews. 
"'Tinged," — "stained" 
and ''off-color" qualify 
certain grades of cot- 
ton and lower the 
price. 

In sampling cotton about 3 ounces is 
drawn from each side of the bale and, after 
being allowed to lie a day so that the 
matted condition and deadened color may 
disappear, these samples are compared 
with the government standard. 


Stapling of cotton is an operation dis- 
tinct from grading and has to do with the 
length of fiber, strength, luster, cling and 
other spinning qualities. Laboratory stap- 
ling is done by sorting machines of various 
designs. The underlying principle is to 
comb the cotton, disentangle the Ват 
lengths and parallelize them on plush or 
velvet covered boards in which are cali- 
brated scales, which give the measurement 
in inches and millimeters. The exper- 
ienced cotton classer determines the length 
with astonishing accuracy by simply pull- 


Bonded sampler taking samples for official 
classer. 
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ing a tuft of the fiber between his fingers 
and looking at it. 

Uniformity of cotton may be roughly 
determined by pulling apart a tuft of 
cotton. А "hard" or even edge denotes а 
fairly uniform staple. Very short fibers 
and the fuzz on cotton seed are not used 
in spinning but are utilized in the making. 
of gun cotton, cotton batting, and such 
commodities. Cotton 11/16 inches or 
better in length is preferred. 


U. S. STANDARDS 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has prepared standards for com- 
parison of samples to determine the various 
grades. Official cot- 
ton classers are sup- 
plied' with these sam- 
ples which are packed 
in boxes 24 inches 
square and six inches 
deep. Rolls of cotton 
classed as a certain 
grade are packed in 
the boxes for inspec- 
tion and comparison. 

While cotton grad- 
ing in the United 
States dates back to 
1880, it is only recent- 
ly that the knowledge 


has spread among 
growers. In 1920 
courses in grading 


and classifying were 
introduced into  agri- 
cultural classes and extension courses 
in the South and now almost any exper- 
ienced cotton grower can judge the grade 
of his cotton. In most cotton-growing 
centers, however, there is an official cotton 
grader, or classer, as he is sometimes 
called, who grades in accordance with the 
standards set by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which are uniform 
throughout the nation and conform very 
closely with those of other countries. 


HOW TO USE GRADING SERVICE 


Any grower desiring to have his cotton 
graded informs the official grader who has 
samples taken from the bales by a bonded 
sampler. These samples are properly 
tagged and sent to the headquarters of the 
grader who issues a certificate showing the 
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grade of each bale. А fee of 
50 cents per bale is charged for 
this service. Samples may be 
submitted to the official grader 
who will classify the sample 
and issue a certificate for a fee 
of 40 cents. ‘The latter service 
is for the sample only and not 
for any specified bale. 


Cotton is bought according 
to the ceritificate issued by the 
official grader or from grading 
made by the buyer. Each bale 
is graded separately regardless 
of what field or section it may 
come from. Proper ginning has 
much to do with the price paid 
for cotton and the element of 
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A characteristic limb of a vigorous Acala cotton plant, 
"squares" that will ‘‘make cotton." 


ginning may make a difference of several 


points in the same cotton. 
ACALA GRADES HIGH 


The Acala Variety grown in the San 


Joaquin Valley grades high in 
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Acala bloom, pod and boll on same plant 


that which is picked clean will 
run strict middling or better. 
Most of the staple is 1 1/16 to 
1 1/8 which is much in demand 
by spinners. Because San Joa- 
quin Valley cotton is new in the 
market exporters have found it 
necessary to use various methods 
to induce spinners to use it for 
the first time. Those who have 
tried it pronounce it very desir- 
able and ask for more. This 
cotton has yet to establish a 
"character" in the trade gen- 
erally before it has a fixed place 
in world markets. It is now on 
trial in many quarters, being 
used for the first time and unless 
the best of care is given to gin- 
ning and baling its future will 
suffer. 


Now is the time above all 
others to give San Joaquin Val- 
ley Acala cotton the most care- 
ful attention so that the best price 
may be realized on future crops. It is 
possible to establish a character that will 
bring a premium to growers if proper care 
and attention is given the preparation of 
the crop for market. 
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Kid Kilowatt Becomes Host 


Tea Served at Fresno District Fair in Artistic San Joaquin Power Tea 
Garden Proves Real Service to Tired Women Visitors. 


N keeping with San Joaquin Power's 
I ideal of service to the public was the 

Tea Garden with rest room features 
maintained by the company at the Fresno 
District Fair from September 28 to 
October 3 for the convenience of the fair- 
going public. 

Here were the cool fragrance of 
cedars, sunlight through green leaves, 
rustic seats, and dainty Chinese maidens 
with steaming pots of tea. In the quiet 
shadows, the cries of hot dog vendors 
mingling with the noises of thousands of 
holiday bent people seemed as of another 
world. The rustic fence surrounding the 
Tea Garden secluded a spot of retreat 
from the hubbub and hustle of the Fair- 
ground with its exhibits, concessions, car- 
nival zone, and jostling throngs. 


On a lot 38x85 feet, marked off by com- 
pany poles mounted by the familiar “wish- 
bone” cross arms characteristic of San Joa- 
quin Power, the bark-covered reception 
room, kitchen, rest room, and  pergolas 
banked with ferns and small cedars brought 
from the- company’s mountain power 
houses, made a garden background for 
small tea tables. 


EXHIBITION OF JUNIOR STOCKHOLDERS 


'The main entrance led through a rustic 
reception room where the walls were 
covered with photographs of Junior stock- 
holders. А company representative was 
always present to answer any questions 
and personally to extend the hospitality of 
the Tea Garden. 


Beyond the reception room was the Tea 
Garden proper with tables half secluded 
by small carefully placed cedar trees. Two 
attractive  pergolas, sheltering benches, 
added both to the garden effect and to the 
seating accommodations. 


At the back of the garden was the 
kitchen where piping hot tea was made to 
replenish the pots of the two Chinese girls 
busy serving. Here was a spot where 
women visitors could stop a moment to 
rest and chat over their cup of tea. Dur- 
ing the six days of the fair, 5,750 people 
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were guests of the Power Company's Tea 
Garden. 

Cots in a room with drawn curtains 
offered a darkened rest room and proved 
a boon to little feet that had walked too 
far and to women from out-of-town, tired 
from a whole day of exhibit seeing. 

A feature of special interest for children 
was the large cage filled with cooing doves, 
golden pheasants and black and white 
rabbits. 

The Tea Garden was a departure from 
the company's established custom of main- 
taining a nursery where mothers could 
safely leave their children, but it was 
believed that a greater proportion of the 
public would benefit by the tea garden and 
rest room facilities than had previously 
been served by the nursery. Peter Rasmus- 
sen designed and built the booth. 


FIRST ADVERTISING EXHIBIT 
INSTALLED BY C. B. JACKSON 


The honor of designing and installing 
the first San Joaquin Power advertising 
exhibit ever placed in county fairs goes 
to C. B. Jackson, superintendent of the 
Fresno City Water Company. 


The exhibit appeared in the Fresno 
County Fair held in 1905, which was the 
first in many years. Mr. Jackson, then 
chief inspector for the company, designed 
a large transparency bearing the names of 
eight cities of the Valley served by San 
Joaquin Power. ‘The cities were Fresno, 
Selma, Madera, Dinuba, Kingsburg, Reed- 
ley, Fowler and Corcoran while the lowest 
panel of the exhibit bore the legend 
*Everything Electrical, San Joaquin Light 
and Power Corporation.” А flasher 
changed the names in rotation. А pump- 
ing demonstration showed the first direct- 
connected pump ever exhibited in this 
section and attracted considerable attention 
from farmers, irrigationists and pump men. 


'The exhibit occupied a prominent loca- 
tion at the Fair and placed San Joaquin 
Power officially on the map of progress 
which position it has constantly main- 
tained. 
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Every inch of space between the rows was covered with grapes. This was the heaviest crop ever produced by 
Carter’s vines which are eight years old. 


Surprising Results From Winter Irrigation 


Barstow Colony Farmer Increases Raisin Production from 22% Tons to 
45 Tons on Twenty-Acre Vineyard by Soaking Soil During Winter. 


NOTHER convert to winter irriga- 

tion is W. R. Carter of Barstow 

Colony, who has just harvested 
17,871 trays of Thompsons from 8,000 
vines on twenty acres. [very inch of 
available space between the vines was 
covered with grapes. ‘The grapes have 
dried to 45 tons of raisins, or 212 tons to 
the acre. 


Last year this same vineyard, which is 
more than eight years old, produced only 
5,469 trays of grapes or 12,402 trays less 
than this year. The crop produced 221% 
tons of raisins. Carter used winter irriga- 
tion for the first time last winter, installing 
а 7'4-horsepower pumping plant to supple- 
ment ditch water on which he had prev- 
iously depended exclusively. His increased 
crop shows a handsome dividend on his 
investment in an electric pumping plant. 


Carter's experience is typical of many 
vineyardists under various canals and 
ditches, who are depending solely on ditch 
water for irrigation. While 
there are many gravity 
sources supplying an abun- 
dance of water there are also 
large areas under ditches not 
sufficiently supplied with 
water to produce profitable 
crops. The increasing num- 
ber of farmers under ditches 
who are installing electric 
pumping plants to supplement 
the gravity supply are prov- 
ing the value of electric pump 
irrigation їп supplying the 
soil with additional moisture 
necessary for good crops, 
especially during the winter 
months when the soil will 
take water more readily 
and to а greater depth 


with a minimum of loss 
than during the growing 
season. 


The electric pumping plant 
is an assurance on good 


Are your vines producing crops like this? 


crops that amply pays for the investment. 


Winter irrigation is not a new practice. 
Gustav Eisen, in his treatise on the "Raisin 
Grape" published in 1890, says: "The 
time when flooding should be used must 
depend on circumstances. As a rule, 
flooding is especially adapted to winter 
irrigation, as when vines are dormant, they 
may be submerged for weeks without 
suffering any harm." 


During the early period of the develop- 
ment of orchards and vineyards in Fresno 
County, winter irrigation was generally 
used but was discontinued on account of 
the high underground water table, a 
condition which does not now exist. 


Especially during the past three years, 
a large number of growers have realized 
that their soils were too dry, and have 
practiced winter irrigation, with the result 
that their crops have increased from 33 per 
cent to 50 per cent, and are of a much 
better quality. 


Results of winter irrigation 
on the W. R. Carter place. 
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Stock Sales Champions Are Honored 


Annual Banquet to Winners of Stock Sales Contest Attended by 204 
Guests Coming From All Districts on the System. 


HE third annual stock sales banquet 
of the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation was held in the 

auditorium of the Power building Septem- 
Бег 19. Tables were laid for 204 guests, 
127 of whom were employees from the 
outlying districts. The banquet, given 
each year by the management and stock 
sales department, was held in honor of the 
San Joaquin Bandits, who won the stock 
selling contest this year. “Judge” Landis 
Joy, toastmaster, introduced the speakers, 
А. G. Wishon, President of the Company, 
A. E. Wishon, Vice-president and General 
Manager, F. V. Boller, Manager of the 
Stock Sales Department, and each of the 
contest prize winners. 


Sixty employee-salesmen, making the 
highest number of sales to new stock- 
holders in each district, were present, 
together with division heads, prize winners, 
district managers, team captains, all 29 of 
the Paso Robles Stars from San Luis 
Obispo District, which was the only dis- 
trict except the Bandits to make the sales 
quota, and the 22 San Joaquin Bandits. 


Throughout A. Emory Wishon's talk 
ran the spirit of the San Joaquin Company 
which has made the personnel a closely 
knit working unit with a common aim— 
that of service. 


... Mr. Wishon then presented to Captain 
Joe Turner of the victorious and feted 
Bandits the bronze and silver cup and the 
championship pennant. Е. G. Stahl, San 
Joaquin District Manager, who was next 
called upon, sketched the work accomp- 
lished in the district which not long ago 
was a stretch of arid land and now has the 
largest consumption of kilowatt hours per 
capita of any district on the system. Stahl 
gave much credit to his crew and intro- 
duced them to the audience. 


Cash prizes were awarded to Dolly 
Dike, Violet Larsen, Madeline App, Leola 
Righetti, C. A. Karling, George V. Foot- 
man, W. F. Tyler and L. L. Ellis for 
individual accomplishments in the contest. 
Some told how they won their prize, others 
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how glad they were to get it, others just 
smiled but the smile told the story. 

A. G. Wishon, following the custom of 
the company, presented to employees who 
have been with the company 15 years or 
more, their service pins bearing a star for 
each five years of service. Lou Johnson of 
Bakersfield received his five-star pin for 
25 years of service. John F. Cook, Wil- 
Пат М. Gates, T. Г. Jones, E. L. Albin, 
William E. Whittington, Charles P. Bald- 
win and Allan Cuzen received twenty-year 
pins, while Martin S. Babcock, Isaacs F. 
Davis, Dennis D. Dodson, Fletcher A. 
Easton, John W. Howe, Nyra G. Letch- 
worth, Lemuel C. Martin, D. P. Mason 
and Asa Y. Meudell were awarded pins 
for 15 years of service. 

Judge Landis Joy was kept busy 
attempting to sufficiently subdue the 
Bakersfield bunch to permit the program 
to proceed. "The Dependables stirred up 
a lively session with their little ditties that 
persistently burst forth on the wings of 
song, and cheers for everybody. Those 
who attended saw a demonstration of the 
real San Joaquin spirit. It is evident next 
year all stock sales records will be shat- 
tered. Just work hard next year so you 
can see and hear for yourself—it can't be 


told. 


HOW TO ESTIMATE 
CROP IN THE FIELD 


The amount of cotton a field will pro- 
duce may be roughly estimated before the 
crop is picked by counting the bolls. Cot- 
ton plants 12 inches apart in the rows with 
rows 40 inches apart, and bearing 15 cotton 
bolls per plant will yield a bale of ginned 
cotton to the acre. "This may seem like a 
small number of bolls to be produced by 
a mature plant, but if you will count the 
bolls on a section of a row you will find 
many plants with but four or five bolls 
while some will run fifty or sixty. Ап 
average of 15 bolls per plant will yield 
close to 1,500 pounds of seed cotton to the 
acre, according to the experience of an old 
cotton grower. 


San Joaquin Powe 
Where 5,750 visito 


District Fair enjoyed 
a quiet rest under її 
trees and pergolas. 


T ables 


The kitchen was rustic, too. 


The stock sales booth, 
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Where pictures of children stockholders were shown. 
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NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS-—It is the desire of 
San Joaquin Power that stockholders should receive 


this magazine without charge. It is assumed that one 
copy of the magazine will be sufficient for each family. 
И more than one copy is coming to you or your family, 
wil you kindly notify us so that we may cancel from 
our lists extra copies not needed. 


Address all communications, 


San Joaquin Power 
Magazine, Fresno, Calif. 


At C. Joy - - - Editor and Manager 
бүрмкү W. GREEN - 


Subscription - - - - $1.00 Per Year 
Single Copies - - - - - - 10 Cents 
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COTTON IN THE VALLEY 


"The season of cotton harvest is at hand, 
and more and more each day is the Valley 
being impressed with the growth and 
promise of this newest of its important 
agricultural industries. Cotton has come 
to the San Joaquin Valley to stay. Even 
those who were scoffers three years ago are 
reluctantly conceding now that we can 
grow cotton and that as a factor of diver- 
sified production it should contribute 
materially to Valley prosperity. This year 
we have 90,000 acres of cotton planting. 
Prediction is made by realtors who have 
sold or leased land, by farm advisers who 
are asked for assistance, and by San Joa- 
quin Power field men who are in contact 
with all new agricultural projects, that 
next year will see 200,000 acres in cultiva- 
tion. Experts of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have said there are 
1,000,000 acres in the Valley ideally 
adapted to cotton growing. We produce 
more cotton per acre by almost three to 
one than is produced elsewhere in the 
country, which means cheaper production 
cost per pound. Our cotton is of high 
quality. ‘There is consequently every 
reason to believe cotton growing here will 
be a success throughout all time, with the 
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possibility that it will eventually rank as 
our most important agricultural industry. 


TEXTILE MILLS NEXT 


San Joaquin Valley cotton should bring 
spindle mills to the valley. Successful 
operation of a factory depends upon availa- 
bility of raw material, markets and cheap 
power. 'The raw material we shall have 
each year in steadily increasing volume. 
The whole West is a market ready and 
waiting, for our present supply of fabri- 
cated cotton goods is virtually all shipped 
from mills on the Atlantic Coast and 
in the South. Power is here now—electric 
power at rates meaning true economy in 
production. Working conditions for mill 
hands are ideal, for this is a valley of 
homes, sunshine, flowers, and contentment. 
Manufacturers have looked the field over, 
have their eye on us now with a view to 
the future. Valley communities should 
watch for the opportunity, for co-operative 
community effort may be the deciding point 
in establishing the first of our textile mills. 


BETTER GINNING NEEDED 


We have said that the San Joaquin 
Valley produces cotton of high quality. 
But it is not marketing quality cotton. At 
the recent Cotton Conference held at 
Bakersfield under the auspices of the 
Regional Advisory Council of the Cali- 
fornia Development Association, warning 
was sounded by several leading buyers that 
inferior ginning looms right now as a 
serious threat against the industry’s future. 
Since then wide publicity has been given 
the subject, and one meeting held at 
Bakersfield and attended by growers, gin- 
ners and buyers has started a movement of 
co-operation that may save the situation. 
As it stands, several big mills, both Ameri- 
can and foreign, eager a year ago to buy 
our cotton and pay a premium for it, assert 
that they are through with it forever. 
Strenuous effort to maintain quality output 
will be necessary if we are ever to restore 
our cotton to favor with these mills. 

The trouble has resulted from ginning 
the cotton too close to the seed. The gin 
operator carries on a custom business. He 
is in the business to gin for all comers and 
feels he must satisfy customers, who other- 
wise will transfer their patronage to a com- 
petitor. When the cotton is delivered the 
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ginner asks the grower if he wants “‘turn- 
out" or "sample."—that is, quantity or 
quality return. Unfortunately the major- 
ity of our growers are inexperienced. When 
the ginner explains that they can have 
33 per cent ginning if they prefer it, but 
that he can give them 35 to 36 per cent, 
they have failed to understand that there 
is any difference in quality and have 
naturally asked for "turnout." The ginner 
has been at fault in not explaining that 
high-percentage ginning gives cotton of 
inferior quality. Cotton seed is covered 
with short immature fibres, known as 
"linters." In close ginning, these are 
taken off and mixed with the cotton lint, 
with the result that “пер” appears when 
the cotton fabric comes from the spindler. 
Apparently there is no way to determine 
in advance that this “пер” is present. 

Mills specializing in high grade fabrics 
and liking our cotton because of its color, 
texture and strength, can no longer afford 
to take a chance with it. There has been 
much complaint, too, of "gin cut" cotton 
coming from the San Joaquin Valley. “Gin 
cut" cotton, usually the result of fast gin 
operation, is not only difficult to dispose 
of but also brings several points below 
normal price. 


It avails us little to stick to one strain 
production and to strive for pure seed and 
a constantly improving type of cotton, if 
that cotton is to be so badly ginned that 
the mills do not want it. If, however, it 
is cotton of exceptional quality, properly 
ginned and suitable for the best grade of 
fabrics when it reaches the mills, it will 
always be in demand and will command a 
premium. 

The answer lies in co-operation by 
growers, ginners and buyers in protecting 
the industry's future. The grower should 
demand quality ginning, not to exceed 32 
or 33 per cent. He should beware of the 
ginner who announces he can turn out 
quality cotton at 35 or 36 per cent. The 
ginner on his part should recognize that 
his prosperity is linked with that of the 
industry and that inferior ginning may 
bring about his own ruin. If because of 
competition he feels he must carry out 
growers’ orders and gin for "turnout" if 
that is demanded, he should at least advise 
against it and give growers full information 
of its dangers. The buyer should insist 
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.upon knowing the percentage of ginning 


of every bale, and be in a position to 
penalize the grower who has ginned for 
quantity and reward the grower who has 
ginned for quality. 

Only by wide-spread publicity and dis- 
cussion of this subject can the situation be 
understood and properly met. The move- 
ment started by the Bakersfield Cotton 
Conference and subsequently taking form 
in the co-operative meeting in the same 
city should be fostered in every other com- 
munity in the valley where cotton is grown. 


THE SEED WAR 


Competition between cotton seed oil 
mills has brought about a seed buying 
war, with the result that growers have 
recently been offered as high as $50 the 
ton. This is declared authoritatively to be 
a price out of all reason, involving a sub- 
stantial loss to the oil mill. The growers 
for a time reap a harvest of profit. But 
in the long run somebody must pay the 
bill, and as history repeats itself it is prob- 
ably the growers who will pay. 


Danger exists that independent or local 
mills will be unable to stand the pace and 
will have to go out of business. If they 
do, another year will see a single purchas- 
ing factor in the field and the growers will 
be compelled to take such price as may be 
offered. Imperial Valley has actually had 
this experience. Until two weeks ago, as 
a matter of fact, with the price here rang- 
ing around $45, Imperial growers were 
being offered $30. The price there has, 
however, materially advanced. Last year 
Imperial took a price far below that paid 
in the San Joaquin Valley and substan- 
tially lower than the price paid in Texas. 
Distinctly the threat is here that we shall 
be forced into the same situation. 


Growers naturally want as big a price 
as can be obtained for seed, but they would 
obviously prefer a fair price of profit every 
year than a high price now with the 
penalty of starvation prices next year and 
the years to follow. 


The solution lies of course in a truce 
between the warring factions. For the 
good of the industry and the prosperity 
of the Valley it is to be hoped that they 
get together and put seed buying upon a 
basis of conservatism and common sense. 


Around the Loop 


Bits of News and Gossip From District Managers’ Report and District 
: Reporters’ Notes. 


BAKERSFIELD 


ALBERTA Love ГЕАСН, Reporter. 
AMONG OURSELVES 


The Bakersfield bunch attending the Stock 
Sales Banquet in Fresno on September 19 
reports a most enjoyable and interesting 
evening. Lou Johnston, in charge of the meter 
department in this dis- 
trict, was awarded a 
twenty-five year serv- 
ice pin. W. F. Tyler 
and Madeline App re- 
ceived bonus checks 

and the remainder of 

the crowd enjoyed the 
spirit of the occasion. 

There were no, sad 

stories to relate the 

next day either! Ace 

Meudell came home 

after the banquet. 

Charlie Bare did not 

attend and W. F. Ty- 
ler didn’t leave the 

hotel after eleven p. m. 

` Dan Cupid has 

stormed our usually 

staid consumers! de- 
ment and turned it into a regular matrimonial 
bureau it seems! On August 31, Georgia Stro- 
ble, cashier, became the bride of Phil Snyder. 
After spending a northern honeymoon, Georgia 
has resigned her position with this company for 
the one offered by Mr. Snyder in the beautiful 
new Snyder residence on Bank Street. And 
still another: On September 10, Wallace Jones, 
counter clerk, married Lois Haupt, and left 
immediately after the ceremony for San Fran- 
cisco where they made direct connections for 
a trip to Seattle, Canada, and Alaska. “Wal- 
lie" is back on the job now and wearing that 
self-satisfied grin. 

MORAL: Lonely hearts, join this 
Photos, names and addresses furnished. 

J. A. Ware and W. F. Tyler spent their 
vacations together hunting bear and deer and 
angling for the wily trout. Not many bear or 
venison steaks were consumed, but it is said 
that fishing hasn't been so good in the trout 
streams on Greenhorn Mountain since the boys 
returned. 

The last monthly meeting of the Girls’ Club 
was held at the home of Evelyn Riggs, where 
the girls thoroughly enjoyed an evening of 
bridge. De Nize took away the honors of the 
evening and the prize with her high score. 
Jeannette Marvin was presented with a silver 
vanity, a parting gift from the girls before 
her entrance in Egan's School of Music and 
Drama. At a late hour tasty refreshments 
were served. 

Anna De Courcy has been transferred from 
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LOU JOHNSTON 


club! 


the stores department to the consumers’ depart- 
ment, taking the place of Jeannette Marvin. 
Alease Dumble is playing the role of cashier 
since the resignation of Georgia Anne Stroble 
Snyder. We were fortunate enough to secure 
the services of Carla Randolph (a blonde) to 
succeed Alease Dumble. 

The fifth annual banquet of the Welfare 
Association was held Wednesday evening, 
October 7, in the banquet hall of the Elks’ 
Club. The executives of the company were 
well represented, Mr. A. Emory Wishon being 
the principal speaker of the evening. His talk 
was very interesting and dealt with problems 
of our own organization. The music for the 
occasion was furnished by the K. V. A. Orches- 
tra. Several other interesting features on the 
program helped to make the annual event an 
usual success. Аз an invitation was extended 
to all employees, there were more than one 
hundred in attendance. 

Jack Kearns, an employee in the Bakersfield 
office for a number of years, has, it is under- 
stood, accepted a position as salesman with the 
Libby, McNeil & Libby Company in the 
Hawaiian Islands. We regret that Jack is 
leaving us, as he has been with the company 
so long that we regarded him as one of our 
permanent possessions. 


Kern County's Agricultural Fair was held 
October 6 to 10 inclusive. There were many 
beautiful and artistically arranged exhibits, 


and a splendid daily program consisting of 
horse races, automobile races and other unusual 
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THE GOOSE THAT LAYS THE GOLDEN EGGS. 


Delano exhibit at Kern County Fair features cotton 
amid hundreds of other products. 
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features. The famous Dixie Band rendered 
concerts daily, as did the Venice Band, which 
played for the State Fair at Sacramento. One 
feature that deserves special mention was the 
opening parade, several miles in length and 
made up of many beautiful floats, some of 
which were in the Diamond Jubilee Parade in 
San Francisco. San Joaquin Power had a very 
attractive exhibit at the Fair covering a space 
of 20x40 feet. According to gate receipts, the 
attendance for the five days was more than 
75,000 people, surpassing any previous Kern 
County Fair. 


IN THE OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Electrical 

Friends of Bill Richardson, line foreman, 
will be glad to know that he is doing nicely 
after undergoing an operation for appendicitis. 

“YOUR PEP-—YOUR PEP, YOU'VE GOT 
IT, NOW KEEP IT, DOG-GONE IT, DON’T 
LOSE IT, YOUR PEP—YOUR PEP!” These 
are the words of Lou Johnston and his gang at 
the Stock Sales Banquet held at Fresno. Lou 
certainly had his gang well organized and you 
could hear Jack Kerr’s voice above them all! 


Gas 

Ernie Rosenberg spent several days around 
Bishop during his vacation, and if any of you 
would-be fishermen can beat his yarns, you 
win the 
brought back a picture of himself and an eight- 
een pounder. You could tell Ernie by his hat. 

During the month of September, the King 
Lumber Company consumed over 20,000,000 
cubic feet of gas in burning 3,000,000 brick in 
their new kilns on the Edison Highway. The 
company reports that gas is more satisfactory 
and cheaper than oil for burning brick. 

Within the next month, the crew expects to 
complete laying 10,000 feet of 6-inch welded 
main which will extend from the Steam Plant 
through the center of East Bakersfield’s residen- 
tial district, terminating at the Williams School. 
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hand-embroidered fish hook. He 
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This increase in line capacity is necessary to 
supply the great increase in gas consumption, 
due to the rapid building growth of the East 
Side. 
Stores Department 

W. E. Carter has assumed the duties of 
garage stockman during the absence of C. D. 
Hampton, who is on a vacation. 

Operating Department 

E. C. Richards of the McKittrick sub spent 
a week in Oakland and the bay region, and on 
his return, paid this district a short visit. 


Retail Store 

Leland W. Sumner is spending his vacation 
at Long Beach. It has been rumored that Lee 
postponed his vacation until now to meet a 
certain Eastern train. We are wondering if 
Lee is still the single man! 

Lloyd Morris represented the retail store at 
the Stock Sales Banquet, but spent the greater 
part of the day in the Valley Electrical Com- 
pany, Fresno. 

A. K. Carson undoubtedly has rivaled Luther 
Burbank when it comes to raising egg plants. 
(For the information of many an egg plant is 
a large dyed fruit and not a hen, as is some- 
times believed). Some of these monster 
products, raised by “Doc” in his backyard, 
were presented to the newlyweds in the office. 


B. & K. TOPICS 

W. V. Shaul, railway cashier, enjoyed a 
September vacation spent mainly in San Diego. 
Georgia Stroble Snyder attended to his duties 
while he was away. 

J. A. Cotter, car operator, who has been 
absent from his duties for several months on 
account of the serious illness of his wife, 
expects to return to work within the next few 
days, as Mrs. Cotter has almost completely 
recovered. | 

BAKERSFIELD STEAM PLANT 

А. Y. Meudell, M. L. Crum, Walter Johnson, 

Harry Shirley, Ora Scism and Pete Caufield 
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Photograph of Bakersfield Community Hotel, from a painting done by Harry Shirley, handyman at Bakers- 


field Steam Plant, and exhibited at Kern County Fair. 
cost of $425,000. 


The hotel will be completed in February, 1926, at a 
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attended the Stock Sales Banquet in Fresno. 

R. L. Lewis and family and Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Johnson motored to Pismo Beach over 
Labor Day. 

G. B. Clark and family spent their vacation 
in the mountains north of Bakersfield. Clark 
reports the deer were plentiful, and still are, 
as far as he is concerned. 

J. Huber, machinist, has accepted a position 
with the Pacific Oil Company of Taft. 

O. B. Smith has left the company to accept 
a position in the northern part of the State. 

H. T. Shirley and M. L. Crum gave an inter- 
esting talk on Steam Plants before the Ameri- 
can Association of Engineers on September 9 
at the Hotel Tegeler. 

Other vacationists at the Steam Plant during 
the past month are W. F. Kennard, Geo. Beatty, 
J. Ghilarducci, Robert Anderson, E. J. Огопеу, 
and J. Gunter. 

MIDWAY STEAM PLANT 

Mr. and Mrs. Sawyer and family spent their 
vacation in San Diego, then going north as far 
as San Francisco. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Overman and family spent 
their vacation at San Diego and other points 
of interest. 

Miss Hazel Yates has returned from an 
extended stay in San Francisco and is now 
spending a few days with her parents. 

Mr. and Mrs. Yates and Mrs. G. Z. Ogden 
and daughter spent four days at Pismo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hardy Gilstrap spent their 
vacation at Huntington Lake. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sprayberry paid a visit to Mrs. 
Sprayberry’s mother in Oakland and visited 
other points of interest while away on their 
vacation. 

Kilowatt is sorry that they have lost Mr. 
Graham, who has taken a position with the 
San Francisco Municipal Plant at Moccasin 


Creek. 
SAN LUIS OBISPO & PASO ROBLES 


І. М. RicuETTI, Reporter. 


It was an honor and a treat 
to be present at the Stock Sales 
banquet at Fresno September 
19 as the only team outside of 
the champions to make the 
quota assigned. Thirty mem- 
bers of the San Luis Obispo and 
Paso Robles district organiza- 
tion made the trip across the 
hills and into the wonderful 
Sans Joaquin Valley to Fresno. 
We certainly enjoyed ourselves, 
every minute of the banquet 
being filled with something of 
interest—mostly promoted by 
the Bakersfield Bunch. The 
talks and songs and general 
good feeling filled the gang 
with more of the old San ]оа- 
quin spirit than ever before. 

Vacations are on the wane 
this month. C. Chiesa took one 
and went to San Francisco. 
Chas. J. Kelly is spending his 
in Visalia. Edna Bray jour- 
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neyed to San Jose to celebrate Labor Day but 
that can scarcely be called a full-fledged vaca- 
tion. 

Mrs. Edith Perry was confined to her home 
with a bad case of tonsilitis. 

Mrs. Paul Vaughan called to say "hello" to 
her old friends bringing with her young Paul 
Junior. 

On September 29 a young lady arrived at the 
home of Murray S. Morgan. Murray had 
hoped it would be a boy. Better luck next time, 
Murray. 

On Monday evening, September 29, a meet- 
ing of the entire organization was held to 
arrange for a barbecue to be held at an early 
date. This is the first of a series of good 
times planned for the coming winter. 

While trimming trees September 5 Joe Barba 
came in contact with the 10 KV line and was 
instantly killed. Joe has been one of the bunch 
for the past seven years and his death was a 
shock to his fellow employees. Our deep sym- 
pathy is extended to his widow and family. 


CORCORAN DISTRICT 
ELEANOR HEMMINGSEN, Reporter. 


Vacations are still in full swing in the Cor- 
coran District. H. G. Jobe, chief clerk, spent 
his vacation in Oakland taking in the Diamond 
Jubilee. On his return he brought home with 
him his wife and young son, who have been 
spending the summer months in Oakland. 

J. D. Foster and family spent their vacation 
hunting at Dinky Creek. 

Labor Day brought quite a trip epidemic in 
the Corcoran District. E. L. Foster spent the 
week-end and holiday at Long Beach. Earl 
Shadle drove to Bakersfield, spending the holi- 
day in that city. Mabel Puls accompanied 
Everyone had a good 


friends to Los Angeles. 
time. 

F. C. Carroll, district manager, went to San 
Francisco on September 9 to help celebrate the 
He also made a trip to 


Diamond Jubilee. 


SOLD THEIR QUOTA. 


The Paso Robles and San Luis Obispo employees who attended Stock 
Sales Banquet at Fresno, Septem 


ber 19. 
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Stockton on business during the month. 

Mrs. C. J. Reid, Larry Jones, E. D. Shields, 
F. C. Carroll and E. L. Foster attended the 
Annual Stock Sales banquet in Fresno on Sep- 
tember 19. All report a very good time. 

W. R. Dillinger recently resigned his posi- 
tion as district foreman's clerk and is now 
working for the Bishop Electric Company in 
this city. ]. W. Dunlap has taken the position 
vacated by Dillinger. 


GENERAL OFFICE 


Vacations were still fashionable in September, 
being done by some of our best people, among 
whom and where were Mrs. Margaret Bing- 
ham, Santa Cruz and Watsonville; Mrs. E. A. 
LaMour, Pearl Babcock, Mrs. Frank Webber, 
and Myrtle Flake, San Francisco and Bay 
Cities; Mrs. Susan Steele, Los Angeles and San 
Diego; Mrs. Ethel Kelley, Fresno. 

The vacation of Mrs. Anna Smith is deemed 
worthy of a separate paragraph as she went 
to Reno. Now, that in itself is nothing start- 
ling, but when one comes back with a typical 
*summer-girl, ^ dreamy-eyed expression, and 
knowing as we do the number of attractive 
would-be widowers at Reno,—we are going to 
watch developments for the next six months or 
so, that's all. 

Orene Hastings has moved her bag, baggage, 
and bird cage, if any, 
to the recently-com- 
pleted Hastings home 
on University Avenue. 
Orene will live next 
door to Art Hensley, but 
that won't entitle Art to 
more than two paydays 
a month, however. 

Nell Woods left the company October 1 bear- 
ing with her as the fruits of six year's service 
an electric percolator and the best wishes of 
scores of friends. The donors of the percolator 
can judge by Frank's expression each morning 
whether or not Nell uses their gift. Expres- 
sions so far are to the affirmative. 

The dozen or so auditors who have been over- 
running the eighth floor for the past month or 
six weeks have departed, even before the girls 
were able to find out whether or not all of 
them were married. "Tis a desolate place 
without them. 

George Nayson of the purchasing department 
has been transferred to the San Francisco 
office. George is popular and will be missed 
by his many friends. His place is being taken 
by Kenneth Moss, formerly of the garage office. 

H. H. Greenfield and J. J. Mackey of the 
San Francisco office were sixth floor visitors 
recently. 

The sympathy of San Joaquin Power is 
extended to Leslie Deitrich in the death of her 
father, and to J. J. Mackey, whose mother 
recently passed away. 

The members of the job and estimate depart- 
ment “a-partying went" on the evening of 
September 21 to the Weems' home on Del Monte 
Avenue, and surprised Суда Weems into 
believing that she had a birthday. The fact 
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that the party and payday fell upon the same 
day may have nothing to do with the case, but 
statistics show that Miss Weems was the 
recipient of a perfect shower of handkerchiefs 
of various sizes and hue. 

C. B. Merrick of the sales department 
resigned October 10 
to join Sandoval Sales 
Company, Los Ange- 
les, as district man- 
ager. Merrick came 
to San Joaquin Power 
in November, 1919, in 
the inspection depart- 
4 ment. Later he was 
transferred to the Val- 
ley Electrical Supply 
Company and in 
March, 1923, came to 
the sales department 
as sales engineer. 
“Cece” was an eff- 
cient worker, always 
willing to co-operate, 
and will be missed by 
his many friends. 
M. P. Lohse steps up into his place as sales 
engineer, while J. P. McElroy, formerly of the 
Fresno District, will handle the pump testing 
formerly handled by Lohse. 
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C. B. MERRICK 


CRANE VALLEY DISTRICT 


Geo. J. GrEASON, Reporter. 


D. P. Russell arrived here September 1 with 
his family to take up the duties of chief oper- 
ator at Power House No. 1, which position he 
left two years ago to try his luck at ranching. 
We are all glad to have the Russells with us 
again. 

The home of Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Petteys was 
the scene of a very pretty wedding September 5 
when W. J. Fraser of Oakland and Miss Belle 
Casner, a sister of Mrs. Petteys, were united 
in marriage by the Rev. J. Kenney. The 
groom was attended by Earl Gillingham of 
Oakland. Mr. and Mrs. Fraser left for a 
honeymoon motor trip that took them through 
the southern part of California and Old Mexico. 


Geo. J. Gleason spent his vacation hunting 
deer near Chilkoot Lake, visiting friends near 
Farmersville, and taking in the Diamond Jubi- 
lee in San Francisco. 


The Resideal school opened on September 14 
with 23 children on the register and more to 
come. “Old Lizzie,” the veteran flivver that 
has carried the children from Power House 
No. 1 to school for so many years, has been 
replaced by a Dodge Commercial. Miss Lulu 
Nelle Martin is the teacher this year. 

On September 19 Fred Scott and family 
visited friends at Power Houses No. 1 and 
No. 2. 

Edw. Kiely spent his days off this month 
visiting relatives in San Francisco. 

Mike Wenz, Bill Gleason, and Lee Sherman 
spent a week this month at Mountain King 
power house repairing the dam. 
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FRESNO DISTRICT 


CLINTON W. WORDEN, Reporter. 


Vacation time is at an end for 1925 and 
there are still a few employees to report in, 
but if their vacation escapades are not brought 
to our attention very shortly the news will have 
to be carried over until next year. 

Harry Champion and Gus Kerner spent the 
second week of their vacations in helping to 
make a success of the Fresno District Fair. It 
is reported that Harry's tally checked up every 
day. Charley Burnett took Harry’s place in 
the office during his absence. 

Mable Richardson was on sick leave for 
three days with an attack of neuritis in her 
neck. She tried to see too much at the Fair. 

Mrs. Cora Gorman has been transferred to 
the accounting department where she is time- 
keeper. Mrs. Lenna Bigelow has taken over 
Mrs. Gorman's work in the consumers’ depart- 
ment. 

Marjorie Klum has come from Einstein's 
department store to help out the consumers' 
department of the Water Company. 

Mattie B. Taylor, formerly with the Jersey 
Farm Dairy, is the other new member of the 
consumers’ department. 

Mrs. Faye Portlock left the employ of the 
company on October 6 to move to San Fran- 
cisco. Her friends of the second floor pre- 
sented her with a lovely silver sandwich tray 
and wishes for heaps of luck. Mr. Portlock 
has made a change in business connections 
which takes them to the Bay District. 

Gene McLain leaves the company some time 
around Hallowe’en to 
assume the duties of 
a wife to Earle 
Shadle of Corcoran. 
A number of showers 
have been given by 
7) her numerous friends 
‘© adding several layers 
'. of things to her hope 
‚ chest. The Shadles 

will make their home 
in the thriving city of Corcoran, where Earle 
is employed in the Corcoran district office. 

Ernest Henderson has announced the arrival 
of “Boy Number Three” on October 8. Ernest 
s “afraid Robert Gordon isn't going to look 
like his dad." 

Donna Wood Williams has returned from a 
honeymoon spent somewhere in California 
wearing that superior victorious smile com- 
mon to newly married girls. 

Grace Manley and Camille Maher were joint 
hostesses at a tea, Saturday, October 10, at the 
home of Miss Manley. The feature of the 
afternoon was a shower to help fill Gene's 
hope chest. In a little book each guest wrote 
a helpful household hint or a word of warn- 
ing. Matrimony should hold no bumps for 
Gene now. 

Mrs. Mabel Smith surprised the office Satur- 
day, October 10, by getting married instead of 
coming to work. 'The man in the case is 
Guthrie Armour of San Francisco. Mabel is 
now somewhere in California or Nevada, but 
she hasn't left us for good. 
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O STREET SUBSTATION 
MYRTLE BALLANTYNE, Reporter. 


On September 1, Ed Baum, Wm. McKenzie's 
assistant, was transferred to the operating 
department in Bakersfield as substation inspec- 
tor. Eddie's friends and fellow-workers were 
sorry to see him go and will miss him. How- 
ever, we hope to see you again, Eddie, and wish 
you success in your new work. 

Gerald B. Quinn, substation inspector, 
frolicked two weeks away in San Francisco. 
Jerry viewed the Diamond Jubilee parade and 
—well—we know San Francisco and we know 
Gerald. 

Other members of the force that migrated 
north for the “Big Doin’s” were С. F. Gilcrest, 
Rossa Hill, Myrtle White, Arthur Rudd, Frank 
Krasny, and Earl Stimpson. 

The meter department motored to Madera 
September 23 to charivari Stanley Petcavage, 
who recently said “Т do." Miss Helen Vaughn 
of Fresno was the very innocent victim. Тһе 
Petcavages tried to outsmart us and hide in 
Fresno for the night, but with the aid of 
Madera detectives and several bloodhounds we 
located them and a very pleasant evening was 
enjoyed by all. 

P. S. Mr. and Mrs. Petcavage are now the 
proud possessors of a beautiful mantel chimes 
clock presented by the meter department. 

Evidently this is open season for marriages. 
We just learned that one of our supposedly 
confirmed bachelors, Harold Short, took the 
final step. Harold won't tell us who she was, 
where they're living, or when it happened, so 
we will be obliged to run this item in serial 
form. 


CONSTRUCTION-SERVICE DEPT. 
BEVERLEY OSBORNE, Reporter. 


Phil Briggs and Al Parsell came back from 
their vacations reporting that San Francisco is 
the best place in the country in which to have 
a good time. 

Cleo Thomas divided her vacation between 
San Francisco, Rockaway Beach, and San Jose. 

Jack Petty, who has been ill for about five 
months, dropped in to see the gang. He is 
getting along fine and expects to be back on 
the job soon. 

Jimmy Heaslet has been transferred to E. A. 
Quinn’s department. 


TAFT DISTRICT 


A. L. ANDERSON, Reporter. 


All those folks who toiled through the heat 
of summer then tripped away to escape the cool 
September breezes are back. Eddy Ingersoll 
spent two weeks on the beach but the water 
was too cold for him. E. H. Pauley went to 
Eagle Lake. George Simmons, operator at the 
Midway sub, has reported “in” but didn’t say 
where he was while “out.” В. M. Henderson 
went just “away” for his vacation. А. L. 
Anderson and family came back from Sequoia 
National Park full of praises for their grade 
climbing Ford. 
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SETS TEN POLES PER HOUR. 


Special rig designed by P. M. McCann, foreman of Тай 
line crew, speeds up line work. 


E. V. Huntzberry has left the San Joaquin 
organization to take a position with the Pacific 
Oil Company. Jim Barnes has been trans- 
ferred from the line crew to the position of 
consumers’ clerk left by E. V. Huntzberry. 

Harriet Kean and Alta Finn have left the 
company. Esther Thompson has joined forces 
with the company to help fill the gap left by 
Harriet and Alta. 

District Manager Oscar A. Kommers headed 
the delegation of J. 
C. Berry, Ola Car- 
penter, E. H. Pauley, 
and Eddy Ingersoll, 
who represented 
Taft among the 
merry-makers at the 
stock sales feast. 
Having a paternal 
interest in the Bak- 
erisfield Bunch, the gang par- 
ticularly enjoyed their demon- 
stration — ‘twas the cat's 
meow. (Brooks has offered to 
draw a picture of the “cat's 
meow" for anyone who doesn't 
understand). Dewey Carpenter 
was kept from the banquet by 
a business trip in the south. 

L. L. Graham, who fell from 
a 35-foot pole on the 60-KV 
line last July, breaking his arm 
and experiencing a general 
shakeup, is back on the job with 
the old arm as good as new. 

Marion B. Fisk, who injured 
his spine some time ago, is 
still on the sick list. We all 
wish Marion a speedy recov- 
ery. 

Jimmie Brown has entered 
the ranks of the benedicts. 
Maude Tiner of the California 
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Market is the blushing bride. 

R. V. Jones, meter tester from the Fresno 
office, tried to keep it from us but—engagements 
will out, Vernon. Now he is being secretive 
about the date of the big event. 

P. M. McCann, foreman of the line crew, has 
rigged up a derrick on the Mack truck for 
setting poles. A record of ten poles of 40 and 
45-foot lengths set in one hour was made with 
this new rig. McCann, formerly with the 
Southern California Edison Company, came to 
work for the company several months ago. 


TAFT DISTRICT 


О. A. Kommers, District Manager. 


The electrification of oil fields is rapidly 
becoming widespread. The Taft Well Drilling 
Company among the recent oil field installa- 
tions has a 15/30-horsepower pumping motor; 
the Rayana Oil Company has a 20/50-horse- 
power oil pumping motor and will have an 
additional 7'4-horsepower shipping motor; 
Ridge Oil Company has a 50-horsepower motor 
for drilling operations on a well in new terri- 
tory south of Olig; A. McDonald has reopened 
operation of a well on a small lease in the 
McKittrick district and has а 15/35-horsepower 
oil pump in place of the steam formerly used; 
the Barnsdall Oil Company also reopened 
operation on an old well with a new 15/35 
pumping motor; Gilmore Oil Company has 
two 15/30-horsepower motors; Balboa Oil 
Company put three 15/35-horsepower motors 
in operation; and the Belridge Oil Company 
in the Belridge district has increased produc- 
tion with the aid of a 15/35-horsepower motor. 

The General Petroleum Corporation has put 
in operation one 35-horsepower motor for use 
in pumping salt water. This water is being 
furnished to several adjoining oil companies 
for boiler use and also for drilling operations. 
This company has recently installed two 
20 /50-horsepower oil well pumping motors. 

The Wilbert Oil Company, one of our oldest 
consumers in the Midway Fields, has installed 
a 15/30-horsepower pumping motor which 
played a prominent part in putting in produc- 
tion an old well abandoned for years. As soon 


The Taft crew are а busy bunch extending new lines in the oil fields. 
This pole has just been set in six minutes’ time, using the truck rig 
shown above. 
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The new Elk Hills substation is of the latest outdoor automatic type. 


as another rig is completed another 15/30- 
horsepower motor will be put in service. 

Standard Oil Company Main ‘Camp plans 
complete electrification of its large machine 
shop, with a total connected load of 165-horse- 
power. This will replace the steam drive now 
in use. The fact that the motor drive has been 
entirely satisfactory at the Elk Hills machine 
shop has been a big factor in this change. 

The Honolulu Consolidated Oil Company is 
placing on service each month from five to 
eight new 20/50-horsepower oil well pumping 
motors. 

Recent installations other than oil fields have 
been an eight-horsepower motor in the meat 
market of Christian and Craft and a five- 
horsepower motor for the Balell Gasoline Com- 
pany on the Balboa Oil Lease. 

The new Elk Hills substation, situated near 
the Bakersfield-Taft Highway eight miles 
northeast of Taft, is the latest type of outdoor 
construction. All controls are automatic, no 
attendant being required. 

Three 11 КУ circuits from the station supply 
the Elk Hills oil fields, the Western Water 
plant and adjacent territory, comprising sixty- 
four square miles. Three 1,500 KVA trans- 
formers, self-cooled, receive the current from a 
60 KV transmission line connecting with the 
Midway substation 12 miles north. 

Better voltage regulation has resulted from 
the installation of this new substation while 
the transformer capacity will take care of a 
greatly increased load anticipated in this 
rapidly developing district. 


MADERA DISTRICT 


GRACE PHILLIPS, Reporter. 

J. A. Mulkey recently purchased from Ross 
Crawford three fine English Caller ducks and 
put them in the chicken pen for safe keeping. 
The ducks evidently had different ideas about 


this hunting proposition for next morning when 
Mulkey went out for a look at his prize birds 
the ducks had flown away. Better anchor the 
next ones, Mr. Mulkey. 

On the morning of 
September 18 J. E. Bar- 
rett strode into the office 
laden with an important 
air and many cigars. A 
small daughter, Floris 
Jean, had just arrived at 

©. the Barrett home. 
Those from this district who attended the 
Stock Sales banquet at Fresno on the evening 
of September 19 were J. E. Barrett, G. V. Foot- 
man, D. В. DeChaine, В. H. Catching, F. J. 
Hosler, Earl McCrory and Dolly Dike. 

Mrs. Bertha Wood Thede now of Oakland 
came to see us on October 3. Mrs. Thede was 
employed in this office for some time before 
her marriage and we were certainly glad to 
see her smile once more. Call again, Bertha. 

Traveling Auditors Frank Suters and Loris 
Auld were with us for a few days during the 
first of October. 


Do Lions roar? 
Just listen around this 
office some time and 
find the answer. С. 
V. Footman was re- 
cently elected secre- 
tary of the Madera 
Den and J. E. Bar- 
rett is president. 

Gerald Thede left 
the employ of the com- 
pany October 1 and is now with Goode and 
Lovejoy, the Hudson and Essex agency. 

On September 28 the office was again 
wreathed in smoke. Upon returning from his 
honeymoon Stanley Petcavage remembered to 
treat the bunch. Mr. Petcavage also thought 
of the girls and brought a large box of choco- 
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lates, but masculine appetites made heavy 
inroads on those chocolates for girls. 

D. R. DeChaine, danc- 
ing with Miss Marian 
Eaden of Hollywood, 
won first prize in the 
Charleston contest at the 
Fresno County Fair, 
October 3. 

Frank Crosson was 
transferred from Madera 
to the Chowchilla office on October 1 to assist 
with the collections and service work. 

Dolly Dike left the company October 1. We 
certainly miss her smile and pleasant voice 
over the phone. Dolly has not yet made 
definite plans for the future. 

At the Madera County Fair in Chowchilla, 
September 23, 24, 25 and 26, San Joaquin Power 
had a creditable booth, Mr. DeFoe of the 
Valley Electric and George Footman were 
both very much in evidence. Earl McCrory in 
his spare time acted as chief electrician for 
the Fair grounds. September 24, Al C. Joy 
was speaker of the day. F. V. Boller also 
visited the Fair in the interest of Stock Sales. 
On the afternoon of the 25th, Madera Day, 
the Madera office was closed so that everyone 
might go to the Fair. 

B. H. Catching and G. R. Koenig returned 
October 8 from a week’s outing in the Beasore 
Meadows region. Mr. Catching brought back 
a four-pointer and Mr. Koenig a two-pointer. 


AN ATTRACTIVE CHOWCHILLA EXHIBIT. 


One of the most attractive exhibits at the Madera 
County Fair held September 23 to 26 at Chowchilla 
was the display of Chowchilla Farm Center featuring 
cotton and a miscellaneous collection of choice fruits, 
vegetables and grain. The windmill was made of 
cotton and the lettering was done with cotton bolls. 
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There was a young man named Ben 
Who went to the hills and then 
We all gave a cheer 
When he brought back a deer 
That he killed at the mouth of its den. 


DINUBA DISTRICT 
BLANCHE WEDDLE, Re porter. 


E. E. Monson, our service man in the Wood- 
lake area, betook himself to the tall and uncut 
recently and with his trusty blunderbus slew 
two deer. 

О. F. Wilson, substation operator at Stone 
Corral Sub, also went seeking the stately stag. 
He found one casually leaning against a tree, 
chewing its cud. At the crack of Wilson’s 
rifle, the stag swal- 
lowed its cud, cast a 
look of disdain on his 
would-be assassin and 
= left for parts un- 
known. 

J. E Hammond, our 
salesman, and several 
other deer hunters 
made a trip to the 
northern part of the 
state to obtain the 
waner's meat supply. Jack has since decided 
to eat only bacon this winter. | 

Howard Magee and Harry Graves of the 
operating department decided to spend their 
vacation in decimating the piscatorial inhabi- 
tants of the Pacific. 'They went down to the 
sea in small boats for this fell purpose, but, 
alas! the winds came up and did toss them 
about grievously, causing them to cast longing 
glances at the shore and review with regret 
the past so carelessly spent. They returned, 
pale about the gills, having cast their bread 
upon the waters. They now bear a determined 
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preference for fresh water fish caught in small 
shallow streams. 

Clarence Redpath and Blanche Weddle also 
had September vacations which they spent in 
San Francisco during the Diamond Jubilee. 

Minnie Clendenner went  "a-diggin' " 
clams at Pismo over Labor Day. 

On September 24 H. G. Redfern, manager of 
the Dinuba District, attended the meeting of 
the District Officers Association of the Inter- 
national Lions Club at Livermoore. 


SELMA 
C. Н. EpMan, Reporter. 


H. H. Young, district manager, is the proud 
possessor of a fine mink fur, which he found 
in his hen house. The mink, while wearing the 
fur, visited Young's hen house once too often 
and was cornered there a few mornings ago. 
With the help of Case, Fickert and Finney, the 
varmint was permanently subdued. 

W. H. Case is sweeping around town these 
days in a new Hudson Brougham and will 
probably mop up the southern part of the state 
this month on his vacation. 

Herb Brentlinger spent half of his vacation 
collecting his furniture and moving it to his 
new residence on Grant Avenue. "There's a 
reason,—he can watch all the football games 
this fall from his front porch. 

We had almost given up hope of seeing 
Loris Auld again this season but were pleas- 
antly surprised when he oozed in on us on the 
30th. But alack and alas—he is a changed 
man. He hasn't come down to earth yet and 
probably won't until he gets his signature on 
that well-known $2.00 contract. (Two dollars 
is just the "down" payment, Loris.) 

Н. А. Wolfenbarger, assistant to H. Т 
Tooker in Caruthers district, is back on the job 
after a vacation of a month spent in the east. 


for 


FRESNO DISTRICT 
PauL B. Witson, District. Manager. 


Press clippings on local development during 
September are the basis for an optimistic 
report on business conditions from Fresno Dis- 
trict. Daily bank clearings were high, many 
running well over the $1,000,000 mark, which 
is attributed in part to the turnover of fruit, 
particularly green grapes. А strong turn in 
the Muscat market brought grape shipments 
from 200 cars per day on September 1 to 1,000 
cars per day by September 15, with promise 
of a steady market. An improved market for 
the new Sun-Maid "Puffed Muscat" product is 
reported and the Sun-Maid Association is 
urging growers to bring in their raisins early 
to get the benefit of the best market. 

Building activity for September  totaled 
$125,886, bringing the 1925 building investment 
to $2,645,504. Е. M. Prescott has announced the 
start of a $10,000 plant at 428 P Street which 
has been leased to a jobbing house. Prescott 
has also stated his intention of building a 
$21,000 warehouse at P and Ventura Streets. 

The Clark Dollar Company has leased the 
Dunn Block to establish one of a chain of 
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clothing stores. This is the first Dollar store 
in the San Joaquin Valley, the Fresno location 
being decided on as the most promising after 
consideration of San Jose, Sacramento and San 
Diego. 

Radin and Kamp are to be congratulated on 
their splendid new store which was formally 
opened this month. А quickening in the retail 
business has resulted from the new stocks 
shown. The old Radin and Kamp location is 
being razed in preparing for the enlarging 
and remodeling of the Bank of Italy. 

Bekins Van and Storage Company is now 
established in its new $125,000 building at Van 
Ness and Monterey and the building of a 
Southern Pacific spur track to the warehouse 
is nearing completion. 

A new brokerage firm headed by Louis M. 
Mendelsohn has opened offices at 1241 Broad- 
way where insurance, stocks and bonds, and 
real estate loans will be handled. 

Fresno is also to have a factory branch of 
the Federal Motor Truck Corporation to serve 
the San Joaquin Valley. Plans are to start 
with a stock of parts valued at $25,000 and to 
employ about five men. 

Among several large real estate transfers 
made during the month are the purchase bv 
San Diego men of the Palace Hotel at Kern 
and Broadway for $20,000 and two cash sales 
of ranch property. 

Eighty-two new lighting consumers were 
added to our ledgers during the month and 
six heating and cooking consumers with a con- 
nected load of $84.85 kilowatts were served. 
Three agricultural consumers were served with 
25 horsepower while 235 horsepower was con- 
nected for 12 industrial consumers, the largest 
loads including 100 horsepower to operate a 
new Fresno City Water Company well and 
100 horsepower for Giffen-Trout Company 
cotton gin at Cedar and North Avenues. 

Poultry-raising is coming to the fore as a 
Fresno industry with the organization of the 
Fresno Poultrymen's Co-operative Association, 
which will market under the trade name 
“Fresco.” The local demand alone for eggs is 
estimated at $1,000 worth per day. 


CORCORAN DISTRICT 
FreD C. Cannorr, District Manager. 


During the month of September we took 19 
applications for power aggregating 255 horse- 
power, four applications for range service with 
28.7 kilowatts and seven lighting applications. 

We also connected 140 horsepower for agri- 
cultural pumping plants, 100 horsepower indus- 
trial load, and four range installations totaling 
26 kilowatts. New installations connected are 
as follows: Сео. А. Lewis, 5 horsepower; 
Isabel A. Brazil, 10 horsepower; A. B. Scheel, 
20 horsepower; J. А. De Artenay, S horse- 
power. ‘Those taking on additional load were 
E. P. Heck, 50 horsepower; Tulare Lake Land 
Company, 50 horsepower; and the Corcoran 
Cotton Oil Mill, 100 horsepower. 

We now have crews constructing lines to 
serve six 50-horsepower motors from the Lake 
View Substation which is now being construc- 
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THE CORCORAN FLOAT AT THE JUBILEE. 
The ship that is returning wealth to the Tulare Lake section. 


ted on the west 60-KV line between Henrietta 
and Tulare Lake Sub. These six 50-horsepower 
motors will furnish water for eight sections of 
land. It is expected that by the first of May 
there will be at least ten 50-horsepower motors 
in service in this area. 

At the present time there are three cotton 
gins in operation in Corcoran and one under 
construction that will be in operation within 
the next ten days. The two oil mills now 
under construction are expected to be in opera- 
tion within fifteen days. It is estimated that 
there will be about 12,000 bales of cotton 
ginned in this district this year. 


SELMA DISTRICT 


Howard Н. Youwc, District Manager. 


September in the Selma district is the month 
for raisin drying and is spent by the rancher 
watching the weather and the raisins spread 
upon the ground. Picking this year in the 
district was a little earlier than usual. Deliv- 
eries began on September 15 with a two-cent 
advance on standard grade of raisins and are 
being made daily at the Sun-Maid Growers 
plants at Selma, Fowler, Kingsburg, Del Rey 
and Parlier. 

Many grapes are being shipped green. This 
lowering of raisin supply should tend to 
strengthen the market for raisins. 

Libby’s cannery has completed the largest 
run of peaches in its history and started Sep- 
tember 1 packing sweet potatoes, grown prin- 
cipally on the river bottom areas near Kings- 
burg, Laton, and Sanger. 

Cotton growing is continually gaining favor 
in the district and while but two thousand 
acres are planted to cotton in the Selma 
district this year, every indication points to a 
planting of ten thousand acres for 1926. Two 
different movements are under way to finance 
cotton growers and erect gins at Caruthers and 
Riverdale. 


Business conditions during the month war- 
ranted the starting of another line construction 
crew in the district, making four in all, three 
for new business construction and the one for 
operating work. An agricultural load of 163 
horsepower to serve 18 consumers and 60.4 
kilowatts of electric cooking and heating to 
serve 7 consumers was signed during the 
month and 14 domestic lighting installations 
were added to the lines. Among the new 
consumers served is listed N. J. Westman, who 
operates Wards’ Amusement Park located on 
the Kings River near the State Highway south 
of Kingsburg. Mr. Westman had previously 
served his park with a 50-kilowatt generator, 
operating with a gas engine and served at 
110 volts. He has changed over to San Joa- 
quin power with a load of 11 kilowatts of 
electric cooking and 7 kilowatts lighting and 
a 7'4-horsepower motor. Не plans to con- 
struct an artificial lake with a natural white 
sand bottom for which he will pump water 
with the 7!4-horsepower motor. The lake will 
be used for boating and swimming. 

Geo. Perine, who owns 360 acres near Hard- 
wick, accepted service for two 15-horsepower 
motors to irrigate approximately 200 acres of 
alfalfa. He has leased the place to Frank 
Fagundes, who has a dairy herd of approxi- 
mately 75 cows. The Stockholders Auxiliary 
Corporation of the Bank of Italy installed two 
motors on their properties in this district, 
10-horsepower and 15-horsepower respectively. 
The latter motor is on their property near 
Conejo, where they plan to irrigate 80 acres 
of vines and alfalfa. Dr. ]. A. Crawshaw of 
Hanford, who has operated a 7!4-horsepower 
motor for ten years at his ranch north of 
Hanford, added a 10-horsepower motor and 
plans to irrigate additional acreage of alfalfa 
with it. 

Among the consumers having new ranges 
are listed Elmore Peterson of Kingsburg with 
a 6.8-kilowatt range and 3-kilowatt water 
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heater; Jimmie Jensen near Selma with а 
6.8-kilowatt range; Сео. T. Williams of 
Caruthers, a 6.5-kilowatt range; J. C. Long of 
Fowler, 6.8-kilowatt range and  3-kilowatt 
water heater; W. T. Martin near Kingsburg, 
7-kilowatt range and 3-kilowatt water heater, 
and D. C. B. Cowan of Selma, 6.5-kilowatt 
range. 

The Riverdale Irrigation District and the 
Foothill Irrigation District are negotiating for 
the transfer of certain waters of the Kings 
River and as compensation the Riverdale Irri- 
gation District will receive pump water from 
the territory located near Cando on the South- 
ern Pacific. Three test wells are now being 
developed and will be pumped with three 
30-horsepower motors. Contracts аге being 
signed by the Foothill Irrigation District and 
service will be rendered during October for 
this load. 


DINUBA DISTRICT 


Hazen С. REDFERN, District Manager. 


Increased activities in all lines indicate an 
improvement in general conditions throughout 
the district | 

New business signed during the month was 
in excess of the same month last year. We con- 
nected 149 horsepower in agricultural motors 
and definitely signed 44 consumers for 130 
horsepower in motors, 47 kilowatts for cooking 
and heating, and 16 lighting consumers. 

Among our new consumers is E. B. Brigham 
of Orosi, who is constructing a new home on 
his ranch north of town. Не is installing a 
7V4$-horsepower motor, 5V;-kilowatt range and 
3-kilowatt water heater. 

Mrs. Lizzie Cann, who resides south of 
Sultana, has installed a 51;-kilowatt range, and 
S. E. Naylor of Dinuba is installing one of 
7-kilowatt capacity. 

The Stockholders Auxiliary | Corporation 
signed up for three 71!4-horsepower motors 
while H. K. Warkentine, The Bank of Italy, 
and G. Mueller were served with 10 horse- 
power each. 
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The movement of Emperor grapes has 
started and will continue uniil some time in 
November. The quality is excellent and indica- 
tions are that the price will be good. 

The citrus crop for this season promises to 
be better than last year, with a superior class of 
fruit, while the shortage in the southern part 
of the state will tend to increase the return to 
the grower. 

The water systems of Cutler and Orosi are 
nearing completion. The motor and pump have 
been installed at Cutler and the testing of the 
storage tank and mains is in process. 


MRS. HAROLD K. FOX MEETS 
WITH FATAL ACCIDENT 


Mrs. Helen S. Fox, wife of Chief Construc- 
tion Engineer Harold K. Fox, met with a fatal 
accident while horseback riding on the Bell 
ranch near Orosi on October 9. Mrs. Fox, an 
experienced horsewoman, had dismounted from 
her horse and was again climbing into the 
saddle when she lost her hold and fell back- 
ward on the hard roadway, fracturing her 
skull. Medical aid was rushed to her but was 
of no avail. She died Monday morning at 
Fresno. Interment took place at Fullerton, 
California, Wednesday, October 15. Mr. Fox 
was on his way to Milwaukee when the acci- 
dent occurred and was intercepted at Omaha 
returning to Los Angeles at once. 

Mrs. Fox was the daughter of Oscar P. Shep- 
hardson, Fullerton, and sister of Dr. D. E. 
Shephardson, San Francisco, and Anita А. 
Shephardson, Fullerton. She was a native of 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Farm electrification is the next great step 
in economic development all over the country. 
It will be brought about as a result of complete 
co-operation between the four groups most 
vitally interested—the government, the farmer, 
the electric equipment manufacturer and the 
power company. 
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SAN JOAQUIN POWER HAD PRIZE BOOTH AT MERCED. 


The Merced Fair, held September 30 to October 3. was one of the best attended ever held in the county. 
Merced District of San Joaquin Power staged the blue ribbon booth in the industrial class, showing electric 
ranges and appliances, Snook O'Brein's model electrical farm and two panels of pictures of junior stockholders. 
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No QuzsrioN AnovuT IT 


Jo—Was I stewed last night? e 

Bo—Was you? Say, when I saw you 
last night you had just dropped a penny 
in a mail box and was looking at the top 
to see how much you weighed. 


BoosTING BUSINESS 


A juror was being questioned as to his 
eligibility in a certain murder case. 

“Do you believe in capital punishment ?” 
asked the prosecuting attorney. 

“Yes, and by electric current,” answered 
the juror. 

“What business are you in?” the attor- 
ney asked. 

“I work for the electric light company.” 

“You're excused.” 


“You bin sick, Rastus?” 
“Man, ah bin so sick ah looks in de 
papers fo’ mah funeral notice." 


"Dad, what is an advertisement ?" 

"An advertisement is a picture of a 
pretty girl, eating, wearing, holding, or 
driving something that somebody wants to 
sell." 


Rastus—"' Here's dat quatah ah bor- 
rowed from yuh last year." 

Sambo—"'Yuh done kept it so long dat 
Ah don't know if it's wuff while for me to 
change mah 'pinion of yuh jes’ fo 'two 
bits." 


Said one tired salesman to another 
recently, "I wish I could die and go to 
hell." 

"But why that terrible wish ?" 

"Because they say all business has gone 
there." 


Little M ears 
RU Do t U 
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THE Graciar BUSINESS 
Contrary to the precedents established 


by their predecessors, the  horse-stage 
drivers, the present-day drivers of auto- 
mobile stages of Yosemite Valley are a 


' most truthful lot. 


However, once in a while they are 
asked such absurdly foolish questions by 
their tourist passengers that they cannot 
refrain from telling a “whopper.” As, for 
instance, the following, inspired by a par- 
ticularly "fool" query: 

Lady Passenger: ''Where did all those 
rocks come from, driver?” 

Long-Suffering Stage Pilot: ‘The gla- 
ciers left them here, madam.” 

Г. Р.: "And where are the glaciers 
now, driver?" 

ESS Bu 


more rocks." 


‘’ГБеу’уе gone back after 


"See that little shrimp standing over 
there by the door?" said the efficiency 
expert recently hired by the business man- 
ager. “I just gave him an awful bawling 
out for loafing on the job." 

“Үе gods!" exclaimed the business man- 
ager, "That's the boss!” 


THEOLOGICAL [ТЕМ 


Parson—You love to go to Sunday 
school, don't you, Robert? 

Bobby—Yes, sir. 

Parson—What do you expect to learn 
today? 

Bobby—The date of the picnic. 


NATURALLY 


“He was driven to his grave.” 


“Sure he was. Did you expect him to 
walk?” 


“T never saw such dreamy eyes.” 
“You never stayed so late." 
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San Joaquin First Aid теш competing in State contest at Fresno District Fair. 
P. . А. Anderson, J. B. Turner, L. F. Gibson, F. M. 


G. Slingsby, A 


SAN JOAQUIN FIRST AID 
TEAM IN STATE MEET 


The San Joaquin First Aid team participated 
in the First Aid Contest held October 1 at the 
Fresno District Fair when the boys saw some 
real fast work demonstrated by the various 
teams entered from all parts of the State. 

While the San Joaquin boys won no prizes 
in the contest they got a lot of information 
that will prove valuable in their work and in 
future contests. 

In the final rating the judges commended 
the skill and knowledge shown by the team in 
the application of bandages on burns. Another 
feature in which the San Joaquin boys proved 
very efficient was in artificial respiration in 
which work they received but one discount. 
These are two departments in first-aid work 
that are highly valuable in the power business, 
as the most serious injuries come from burns 
and shock. 

The final score shows that the team received 
11 discounts on the first problem, that of 
Special Resuscitation, including the proper 
method of rescuing a drowning person, expell- 
ing the water from the lungs, and artificial 
respiration. But one discount was given on 
the respiration feature alone. Оп the second 
group on First Aid consisting of four problems 
on splinting and bandaging various types of 
injuries, the team received 31 discounts on a 


They are left to right,— 
Tuttle, Fred Holland. 


total of four problems. In the oral examina- 
tion 7 discounts were given. 

The members of the San Joaquin First Aid 
team are P. G. Slingsby, A. A. Anderson, 
J. B. Turner, L. F. Gibson, F. M. Tuttle, and 
Fred Holland. 


Courteous Service Slogan— А 
“You Can't Smile and Swing 


a Hammer" 
—By William Jacobs 


Smile 
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